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In ihe seaioD now almost upon us, when Cholera Inrantum and olher formidsbte 
diteases or children, incident lo diniale. are usubIIt so fatal, —BOVI NINE will be- 
Ibund a sheet anchor in Us abililj' lo sustain the slrengih of ihe lillle ones and enable: 
them to recover rrom the prostrating effects of disease and pernidoux feeding so rife 
in the Summer Solstice. 

A knowledge of the merits of BOVININEIsof the greatest importance to physi- 
cians whose daiif praclice brings Ihem in contact with children who are suffering (ron 
acute exhaustive diseases or are in Ihe critical stages of developmrnl. 

Made as it is from the juices of lean, raw meat, it affords to the blood-maUn^ 
organs Ihe necessary material for new and vitalised blood in a condition for immedi- 
ate ulilixalion. For thb reason, when given alone or in addition lo the regular diet, 
it is espedally efficadous in restarin(( convalescenls lo a normal condition of health. 
It contains all the active tissue-building materials of lean, raw meat in a soluble and 



palatable form . and furnishes a 
equal quantity, three times as m 
necessary to the proper growth of the body ai 



e easily digested food than m , 
utriment. It contains also all Ihe meat salts so 
. „ , I its organs. To these facts may be 

ascribed its efiectiveness in conditions of mal-nulrilion. 

Il buildi up pale and sickly children, incnnsing both weight and strength, gives 
color lo cheek and lips, makes the flesh Rrm and rosy, nourishes the nervous system 

Cperly, removing a frequent cause of fretfulness and crying, supplies malerial for 
ics and teeth, and lays Ihe foundation for a vigorous and healthy childhood by 
providing those elements required to sustain the body and build up sound tissues. 

In stomachic and intestinal troubles of childhood, proceeding from indigestion, iu 
administration Is fallowed by marked benelits, while bottle-fed mfants thrive wonder- 
ftiUy upon it, five to fifteen drops being added to each feeding. A dedded cluuige 
for the better is ofiea seen in weakly infants in twenty-four hours. 

It is retained and assimilated by the weakest stomach when all else is rejected. By 
injection alone it will sustain life for many days, when from the condition of the 
throat, as in diphthrria or severe scariel fever, nclking can be swallowed. Milk Is the 
best vehide for Its administration. 

When Ihe viial powers of nurwng mothers are severely taxed, and the system it 
breaking down because of the drain upon it, BOVININE is of ihe greatest service 
by its Ionic and food properties. Il ilimulales the appetite, betters digestion, sus- 
tains and invigotales the overtaxed powers, and increases the quantity and quality of 
Ihe milk. 

It is Indorsed, after dght years' trial, by the leading members of the medical pro- 
fession, of all schools, and is in use in all the children's hospitals and homes through- 
out the country. 

" During the last four months of his sickness the principal food of my father. Gen- 
eral Grant, was Bovinine and milk, and it was the use of this incomparable food 
alone that enabled him to finish the second volume of his personal memoirs, 

"October lit, 1885. Fbed. D. GRANT," 
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The Efficacy of Coca Erythroxylon. 



New York Medical Journal, March lo, 1888. 

This work comes to us u a supplement to the fiflh edition of M . Marianl'a admirable 
" Treatise on Kiylhraiylon Coca," and certainly deserves professional recoRn'tio"- 
While nol enlering into the exhaustive detaOl embexlied in former worlis, it substitutes 
therefor that which from a practical atandpolnt is for more valuable — ■'. e., clinical 
data from competent observers. A careful selection of articles rdatisg to coca will be 
found In its pat^, and much thai is instructive and interesting can be gathered from 
its pemsaL This work comes at an opportune lime, as It reconciles manjr conflicting 
statements and opinions regarding the efficacy of coca. 

Philadelphia Medical Newa, March 3, 1888. 

In this little volume, whidi is issbed ss a supplement to his " Treatise on Coca," 
M. Mariani has eatbered the testimony of a large number of the profession in various 
parts of the United Stales at to the therapeutic value of the preparation of the wine 
of coca known as fin Mariani. One of the secreu of the admirable character of 
this ionic is, thai It is made with a pure, fine quality of grape wine, of M. Mariani's 
own production, which blends admirably with the fresh sdected coca leaves, which 
alom are used. 

Communication from Sir Morell Mackenzie. 

rg Haklev Street, CAVENDISH SQtrAHE, W., London. 
Gentlemen i I have much pleasure in slating thai I have used the Fill Mariaiti 
for many years, and consider it a valuable slimulanl, particularly serviceable in the 
case of vocalists. Yours faithfutly, 

MORELL MACKENZIE. M. D., iLoodon. 
Consulting Physician to the HosiMtal for Diseases of the Throat ; late Hiy^cian to 
the l^don Hospital. 

Professor Fauvel on the Vin Mariani. 

13 Rub Guenegaud, Pahis, December 8, 1887. 

To the Edilor'of the New York Medical Journal : 

Sir : Will vou kindly have it announced in your journal, in justice to myself be- 
fore the medical profession, that Ihe various notices appearing in journals and circu- 
lara quoting my name in connection wiin coca are entirely false and in every respect 
a prevarication. The only preparation of coca employed by me with undoubted and 
uniform success has been Ihe so well-known Vin Martani. which, since r86|, I have 
had occasion to prescribe daily \ntajclinigvt. as well as in private practice. My opin- 
ion Of this valuable medicament, together with those of many of my confreres, has 
during many yean been frequently made known for the ben^t of the profession in 
various wrlllngs, and it is but just to this worthy preparation that it receive all honor 
due. I thank you for compliance with my request. 

CHARLES FAUVEL, M.D. 



and we would respectfully call altenlion to this fact, a£ being the cause of failure to 
secure good dfecta in many cases where Coca is prescribed. 

MARIANI & CO., 

Paris : 41 Boulevard Haassmann. laf Fifth Ave., New York. 

■ Correspondence from Pbysldans solicited. 
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Gleveland Medical Gazette. 



ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 



ETIOLOGY OF TUBERCULOSIS. 

By D. N. KIKSMAN, A. M., M. D., PROFESSOR PRACTICE OF 
MEDICINE, COLUMBUS MEDICAL COLLEGE, COLUMBUS, O. 

When the history of medicine shall have been written, the 
conquests of this decade in the realm of the "infinitely 
small " will not be the least of the recorded victories. 

These discoveries are full of promise for the future, for 
they substitute fact for conjecture and give a rational basis, 
both for prophylaxis and therapeutics. 

It is true nothing has yet been discovered in therapeutics ■ 
which is specially valuable, but what must be done as pro 
phylaxis is very clear, 

The discovery of the bacillus of tuberculosis by Koch has 
made us acquainted with a new factor in etiology, and 
grouped in a single class diseases before supposed to be 
diverse. This discovery has not destroyed or rendered use- 
less anything which was known before. By it our horizon 
has been enlarged and our knowledge of relations increased, 
and thus a distinct advance has been made. 

In pathology there is need -and. room for- ai\ wJijcfc-is true, 
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even if it is new, as well as for that which has been tried and 
found true. Error is no less error because it is gray-headed ; 
nor the new less true because new. 

It seems as if the minds of some men were cast in plaster 
of Paris, and they live and die, singing in medicine as in 
their theology, " As it was in the beginning so it is now 
and shall be, world without end." 

It is the fashion to call this conservatism in medicine^ 
it is called bigotry in theology. Both are alike unscientific, 
and would block the wheels of human progress. 

There is a class of neoplasms known as granulomata. They 
are all infectious. Each one of the class is characterized by- 
a special micro-organism. In this class we place tubercle, 
syphilis, lupus, leprosy and glanders. It is probable that 
tubercle and lupus are caused by the action of the same bacillus, 
modified by locality. There is now no question of the in- 
fectiousness of all these diseases, although less than a score- 
of years ago this was denied tn respect to all except syphilis 
and leprosy. 

All these diseases are communicable from man to animals, 
and in a portion, at least, from animals to men. At a certains 
sti^e the inflammatory process is arrested, and retr(^rade 
metamorphosis takes place. 

Tuberculosis causes one-seventh of the annual mortality in 
civilized nations, and invades every organ in the body. Most 
of this fatality depends upon tuberculosis of the lungs. 
Therein its process is most readily recognized ; elsewhere, as 
in the brain, its localization leads speedily to death. 

Is Koch's bacillus the cause of these manifold appearances 
of tuberculosis ? Three principal objections have been urged 
against this : 

1. In a few cases careful examination has failed to reveal 
the bacillus in those lesions which were manifestly tuber- 
culous. 

2. Indifferent substances, such as lycopodium seeds and 
irritants, as emulsions of croton oil when introduced into the 
circulation, produce tubercles. 

3. Under the theory that the bacillus causes tuberculosis. 
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it is insisted a suitable soil is necessary for its fructification, 
and we cannot tell which is the most important in this pro- 
cess, the seed or the soil, and whether after all the bacillus is 
not a concomitant instead of the cause of tuberculosis. We 
shall consider these objections in their order. 

Are a few negative cases to outweigh thousands of posi* 
tive observations ? 

Malassez and Vignal have shown that there is in the life 
of Koch's bacillus a spore form, which does not react to the 
ordinary aniline staining. This spore form they have found 
in tubercles in which the bacillus was not found. These 
spores will develop into a bacillus. The spores injected into 
animals will produce tuberculosis, and they say the tubercular 
manifestations are more prompt upon inoculations with the 
spores than with the bacilli- In our opinion, these observa- 
tions are a sufficient answer to the first objection. 

The statement in the second objection is granted to be 
true, i. e-t injections made of indifferent substances produce 
growths, apparently tubercles. These growths are not the 
result of tuberculosis, but constitute the condition known 
to-day as pseudo-tuberculosis. 

These growths lack the essentials of true tubercles. First, 
they do not contain bacilli or their spores. 

Second, these pseudo-tubercles cannotbe inoculated in a se- 
ries from animal to animal. This disposes of the second objec- 
tion, for the essential feature of a tuberculosus growth is its 
infectivity, no matter what its form or its course may be. 

Tubercle is like vaccinia or variola. Inoculation takes- 
certainly and uniformly, and its action may be extended in an 
indefinite series when the soil is favorable. This brings me to 
the consideration of the third objection. 

With us it is not a question of seed or soil, but of seed aiui 
soil. We grant to the fullest extent the influence of diathe- 
sis, of telluric and atmospheric causes, and of malnutrition, 
in fitting the soil for the development of ^he tubercular seed 
sown thereon. We know, moreover, there are certain soils 
which resist for a long time the implantation of tubercles. 
What we do assert is, that the tubercular bacillus is the 
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necessary somewhat to be implanted on the soil, or tubercles 
will not arise, nor is tuberculosis peculiar in its behavior in 
this. 

Smallpox and vaccinia are unquestionably infectious dis- 
eases, and no one will claim to-day that they arise de novo 
on any soil, however well prepared, unless the special germ of 
the diseases is planted therein. 

The soil may be so modified that smallpox or vaccinia will 
no longer grow thereon. I know three persons who have 
always resisted the action of vaccine virus, and who, after 
repeated and prolonged exposures to smallpox, failed to take 
it. 

We know that the human organism may be so modified after 
tubercular infection that its spread is resisted by encapsulat- 
ing the diseased masses. We know the constitution which 
offers a favorable soil may be so modified as to offer a lifelong 
resistance to the implantation of tuberculosis. Are there 
those who have an original and complete immunity from tu- 
berculosis ? 

It has been ui|[ed, (. e., that "coagulation necrosis " pre- 
cedes the lodgment of the bacillus. Those who rely upon 
Zeigler for proof of this should quote what Zeigler has 
written since Koch made his discovery. Furthermore, it Is 
the opinion of authorities to-day that the bacillus tubercu- 
losus is the sole cause of caseous degeneration. 

Tuberculosis Is an inoculable disease. Its inocu- 
lability does not depend upon the tubercle which has 
undei^one coagulation necrosis — for pure cultures of 
the bacillus introduced into the eyes of rabbits produce, 
first, tubercles of the iris and finally general infection. 
This statement has been so often confirmed by competent 
operators that there can no longer be any question on this 
subject Tuberculosis has been communicated experiment- 
ally by the ingestion of tuberculous matter. 

Tuberculosis has been communicated experimentally by 
causing animals to inhale tuberculous matter in fine division. 

In what other way than by inoculation with or the In- 
halation or ingestion of the germs of any contagious dis- 
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ease does infection ever take place? The bacilli are 
expectorated from the lungs and discharged from the 
bowels. They pass from the kidneys with the urine 
and fall from the surface of tuberculous ulcers wher- 
ever located. While these organisms reproduce only at the 
heat of the human body, they are very tenacious of life and 
no ordinary heat or cold kills them. They fall upon the 
soil. They adhere to clothing and every object with which 
they come in contact They thus produce an environment 
for every patient which is competent to act upon all who 
enter this infected circle. 

Tuberculosis in men and animals is the same. Cows feed- 
ing in the stalls, where tuberculous cows have fed before 
them, become tuberculous. 

Prisons and barracks produce their yearly harvest of tuber- 
culous cases. In some instances it becomes epidemic, at- 
tacking in a series all who come there to live ; and the 
fresh recruits from the country seem to suffer the most. 
Those who should resist the longest are often soonest at- 
tacked. The soldiers who are lodged in the barracks of the 
Royal Union suffer more from tuberculosis than those who 
were exposed to the winter storms in the trenches at the 
siege of Sebastopol. Soldiers exposed to vigils, labors, 
attacks, exposure, marches, furnish but a fraction of as many 
cases of tuberculosis as those housed in the best barracks in 
England. We are convinced that we have seen cases of un- 
doubted contagion, from one member of a family to others. 
The cases reported by Reich, Weber, Musgrave, Clay, Jac- 
coud and others cannot be easily explained otherwise than 
by the assumption of direct contagion. 

Tuberculosis is a disease of continuous propagation, just as 
typhoid fever is. Within the memory of living men it has 
been introduced among the natives of the South Sea Islands, 
where the disease was unknown until the ships of the northern 
nations touched their shores. * 

The landing of the Anglo-Saxons there was, to the natives, 
like the apple of Eden to our first parents. It gave them a 
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knowledge of the 'good and evil of civilization — and of its pen- 
alty, death, by tuberculosis. 

The recognition of the bacillus has become the most satis- 
factory means of diagnosis of the tubercular process ; and it 
is possible long before changes occur in the lungs, which 
give rise to definite physical signs, to say a patient is stricken 
with tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis of the kidney or bladder can no longer 
«$cape recognition until the post-mortem, when the physi- 
cian examines Jiis case as he ought to. 

We think these conclusions are warranted by our present 
knowledge upon this subject. 

1. The bacillus tuberculosus is the active agent in the 
production of the disease — because it has been shown the 
bacillus or its spore is always present in tubercular disease. 

2. The disease is infectious, and may be communicated 
by inoculation, ingestion and inhalation of the bacillus. 

3. By assuming tbe above propositions, we by no means 
exclude the preparatory influence of depraved nutrition 
from any cause whatever. 

4. Pure cultures of the bacillus tuberculosus produce 
tuberculosis and nothing else. 

5. There is evidence that tuberculosis is a disease of con- 
tinuous propagation. 

6. There is evidence that tuberculosis is transmitted at 
times in the same way as other diseases denominated con- 
tagious. 

7. The recognition of the bacillus leaves no doubt as to 
the diagnosis. 

8. All tuberculous products from the lungs, bladder, 
bowels, or ulcerations, whatever the location, should be dis- 
infected by exposure to boiling water, or other equally de- 
structive agent. 
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DIAGNOSIS OF BRONCHO-PNEUMONIA IN CHIL- 
DREN.* 

BV D. S. HANSON, H. D., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

The subject for discussion to-day is broncho-pneumonia 
in children, as already stated. It is a disease that should be 
especially sought for in all acute lung diseases that are not 
readily made out, for when neglected it tends to run into or 
produce that most dread disease, phthisis puimonalis, and we 
hardly need repeat that a disease that is so far reaching and 
fatal in its sequeize should be properly diagnosed and treated 
"while in its acute form. 

In making a diagnosis we have a disease in which there is 
present, distress, cough, rapid pulse, elevation of tempera- 
ture and rapid and difficult respiration, the prominence of 
the signs and symptoms corresponding in the severity of the 
disease very closely. The fever being of a remittent type, 
very generally and often marked nervous symptoms develop 
in severe or improperly treated cases ; enteric complications 
very often accompany and modify the disease. Authorities 
seem to ^«ee in the statement that when children are more 
than three to three and a half years of age the disease 
runs a course so much like that in the adult, that it need 
not be especially considered in this connection. 

The diseases which may be confounded with it and which 
can only be diagnosed from it by a careful examination of 
both signs and symptoms are the following : Acute bron- 
-chitis, pulmonary collapse, croupous pneumonia, pleuritis, 
■acute tuberculosis and malarial fevers when accompanied by 
bronchitis. 

(t) Acute bronchitis of the smaller tubes always precedes 
and accompanies an attack of broncho-pneumonia ; the devel- 
opment of the latter during the course of a bronchitis is 
noted by the development usually of some very marked 
-Symptoms. The most prominent are, increased pulse rate, 
more rapid and difficult respiration and a marked increased 

' Ibis subject in the Cuyaboga 
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temperature, some authors fixing 103 degrees Fahrenheit as 
the highest in an uncomplicated bronchitis. The course of 
the fever is a most useful help in the diagnosis, for in the 
broncho-pneumonia it has distinct morning remissions, the 
variation often being three degrees or even more. By a 
careful physical examination, patches of dullness can often 
be found unless the consolidation is centrally located and not 
extensive in amount. Even when the areas of consolidation 
are central, by auscultating in the axilla, the subcrepitant rale 
can be heard during a deep respiration, best heard after 
cough. 

(2) Pulmonary collapse occurring during acute bronchitis 
often very closely resembles broncho-pneumonia. It, however, 
more frequently occurs in the very young or feeble children ; 
is not accompanied with rise of temperature, although the 
rapid pulse, distress and dyspnoea may be present. Where 
extensive areas at base of chest are involved, the retraction of 
the upper part of abdomen during inspiration is very much 
more marked than in broncho-pneumonia ; the areas of dull- 
ness are much more transient than in the latter, often 
changing places or entirely disappearing in twelve to twenty- 
four hours ; the dullness is not so well marked and complete 
as in pneumonia. Vocal resonance and fremitus are dimin- 
ished in collapse, and rales are feeble or wanting, while the 
opposite holds good in pneumonia (broncho). When the 
collapsed lobule does not clear up in three or four days, it 
may reasonably be expected that it is complicated with in- 
flammation, and usually an elevated temperature will warn 
us that this is the condition present. Where the collapsed 
portions of lung are small, and the condition is not very 
carefully sought for, its existence may not be known until 
this pneumonic complication is developed, and no doubt this 
is very often the true condition of affairs in these cases. In 
conclusion I again wish to refer to the range of temperature, 
which is the most available and reliable of any one symptom. 
In collapse it is very little or not at all elevated, while in bron- 
cho-pneumonia there is the sudden elevation to usually 103 
degrees or above, with a distinct morning remission. 
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(3) Croupous-pneumonia may very closely resemble the 
condition under consideration, especially if the case is not 
seen until the disease is well developed and only a portion of 
the lung is involved. Yet, in the croupous form, the area of 
consolidation more nearly approaches the form of an entire 
lobe of lung, and the dullness is more marked and uniform. 
Bronchial respiration, bronchophony and exa^erated vocal 
fremitus are more marked in the latter, and the subcrepitant 
rale is not present during a deep inspiration, as it is in broncho- 
pneumonia. The character of the cough and the color and 
the consistency of the sputa, although not of as much aid as 
in the adult, yet will be of some use in making the diagnosis. 
The typical temperature range of catarrhal pneumonia should 
not be lost sight of, for it will be of nearly as much value 
here as in diagnosing the latter from collapse. When the 
patches of consolidation are scattered through both lungs, 
is accompanied with and has been preceded by bronchitis, 
with the typical variation of temperature, of course broncho 
could hardly be mistaken for croupous-pneumonia. 

(4) Pleuritts, when of the usual form, with serous exuda* 
tion, with displacement of heart, could easily be distinguished 
from a pneumonia; but, when of the plastic form, with little 
exudate, and accompanied by collapse of lung lobules, the 
diagnosis might be very difficult, the physical signs being 
almost negative, the temperature being the most valuable 
guide to a conclusion. When a plastic pteuritis complicates 
broncho-pneumonia, it would be extremely difficult to 
diagnose, but fortunately in children the two last named 
conditions are extremely rare. The latter could reasonably 
be suspected to exist if the case was unreasonably prolonged 
and tubercle could be excluded. 

(5) Acute pulmonary tuberculosis, with tubercle deposits 
In the meninges, may, and often does, present a condition 
that would greatly puzzle the most experienced and acute 
observer to diagnose from broncho-pneumonia, especially if 
the latter was not seen until nervous symptoms were devel- 
oped. The main points to be observed are, the history of 
the case, tubercle often showing an hereditary tubercular 
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tendency or a scrofulitic history, debility and a continuous 
fever for some time before pulmonary symptoms are devel- 
«ped, and even then, unlike broncho-pneumonia, the lung 
disease is not in proportion to the dyspncea and fever. Diffuse 
bronchitis, with high temperature, where no consolidation 
can be found, loolcs suspiciously like tuberculosis, and, when 
continuous with the history above mentioned, if very favora- 
ble to the diagnosis of phthisis (acute), and excludes broncho- 
pneumonia, constipation usually accompanies tubercle, while 
it rarely exists, and even diarrhoea is often present, in broncho- 
pneumonia— pulmonary collapse is more common in the 
latter. An ophthalmoscopic examination and a microscopic 
examination of the sputa for tubercle bacilli and the clastic 
fihtT make the diagnosis certain ; but, as the latter means are 
not always available, the most useful points are, first, and 
most valuable, the continuous high temperature before pul- 
monary symptoms develop in tubercle, together with con- 
ditions above referred to, make the diagnosis reasonably 
sure. The progressive character of tubercle, its not being 
benefited by treatment, is also of some aid when the case is 
under observation for some time. 

(6) That disease called malaria, a disease at all times con- 
venient to the doctor and satisfactory to the patient, has 
many times been mistaken for broncho-pneumonia, and, when 
of the remittent character, with daily exacerbations and ac- 
■companied by bronchitis, it very much resembles the latter ; 
but, of course, a careful physical examination when practica- 
ble will reveal the true condition. When the child is un< 
manageable the anti-malarial treatment will settle the 
question. 

The diagnosis of chronic broncho-pneumonia from chronic 
phthisis is often involved in the greatest difficulty. In the 
former we often have continuous irregular fever, hectic night 
sweats, emaciation, the areas of altered resonance and percus- 
sion sounds, moist rales and perhaps a dilated bronchus, which 
simulates a cavity in lung, and in some cases the sputa is 
purulent and profuse, which, taken together, so closely re- 
sembles tuberculosis that the aid of the microscope must be 
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called in to settle the diagnosis. Even then, with improper 
management, the disease is especially liable to assume more 
and more of the phthisical character until true tubercle is at 
last developed. 

In conclusion we wish to say that we have only said what 
others have often said and written before us. Yet, in so 
common a disease, the reviewing of what has long been 
known is far from wasting time ; in fact, may be much more 
useful than too great research for the new at the expense of 
the old. The character of the disease points to a specific 
cause, and, if such cause exists,^ whether it be a vegetable 
parasite or some poisonous animal ferment, we would be 
gtad to see some M. D. say a case was brotuJuhpneumottia. 
and be able to demonstrate his diagnosis by his microscope 
or otherwise, so there would be no question of the character 
of the disease. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



KENTUCKY STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
This society met at Crab Orchard Springs, Lincoln county^ 
Kentucky, in its thirty-third annual session, July 11, 12, 13, 
with the president. Dr. J. Q. Brooks, in the chair, and the- 
secretary, Dr. Steel Bailey, at the desk. The president's ad- 
dress dealt of the relations of the doctor, to various others ; 
for instance, first, his relation to his patient, compared with 
which he thought no other relation was half so delicate nor 
half so intricate. He dwelt on the wisdom and forethought 
of our predecessors in formulating the code of ethics. 
He then reviewed the ways in which so many managed to 
circumvent the code where it referred to advertising by man- 
aging directly or indirectly to get their names in the daily 
press, taking up and running every new remedy or mode of 
treatment and getting interviewed on their treatments and 
operations. The advertising charlatan may consider himself 
honest, at least besides these men, for the public can, if they 
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will, estimate him at his worth. The ethics which should 
govern the specialist and the general practitioner are often 
broken. How many specialists abuse the confidence reposed 
in them to win away the patients of the physician to whom 
he should be an aid and a consultant. When a patient is 
sent to him with some trouble with which the general practi- 
tioner is unable to cope, it becomes his duty to treat that 
trouble and nothing more. The relations which should exist 
between the doctor and the druggist are plain. The doctor 
should prescribe the medicine and the druggist should com- 
pound it. This should be definitely lived up to by both 
parties. The physician should adopt the rule to prescribe no 
manufacturer's medicine at all. We are induced to recom- 
mend pills, elixirs, etc., where the exact formula is published 
because of the inelegance of preparation ; but to me they 
seem like unto ready-made clothing compared to that made 
to order. They may fit, but most likely they will not. Pre- 
scriptions should be put up by competent hands, and a drug 
store should be a prescription store alone. Then the rent 
would be small and poor, sick people would not have to pay for 
marble and comers. He condemned, in the strongest terms, 
the practice of physicians giving laudatory recommendations 
to propriety medicines, for there will always lurk the sus- 
picion that the doctor sold his name for dollars. We some- 
times find the preacher and doctor combined, and the re- 
sult is generally a bigot in divinity and a quack in medicine. 
We often find the minister volunteering gratuitous advice in 
medicine, which is neither to the advantage of the physician or 
the patient. In reviewing the field of medical ethics, I more 
than ever feel the true value and wisdom of the code, and 
my "reflection convinces me that he who flavors his daily life 
with the essence of this code will surely not only be a better 
physician but also a truer, nobler and more divine man. 

Quite an exciting time was had in electing officers. The 
report of the nominating committee was rejected and they 
were referred back to their room to report again. They re- 
ported the same names. This time the report was adopted 
by a very small majority. This caused much bad blood, 
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some bitter speeches and several resignations. It was all the 
result of an old feud and college fight. The officers reported 
and elected were the following ; 

President, L. S. McMurtry of Danville ; first vice-president, 
William Bailey of Louisville ; second vice-president, B, W. 
Stone of Hopkinsville ; permanent secretary, Steel Bailey of 
Stanford; assistant secretary, S. M. Letcher of Richmond 
treasurer, John C. Cecil of Louisville ; librarian, T. B 
Greenly of West Point ; chairman committee of arrange- 
ments. Dr. J, M. Foster of Richmond. The next place of 
meeting is Richmond, on the second Wednesday in May. 

E. S. M. 



TAIT VS. BATTEY. 
To tlu Editors of the Cleveland Medical Gazette : 

My Dear Sirs : At the meeting of the American Medical 
association in Cincinnati, O., Dr. Battey made some strict- 
ures on Mr. Lawson Tait, using my paper, "A Plea for 
Early Operative Interference in Cases of Obscure Pelvic 
Pain and Recurrent Attacks of Pelvic Inflammation in 
Women," as a pretext. In that paper I accredited Mr. Tait 
with having inaugurated the operation of extirpation of the 
uterine appendages' for the cure of inflammatory diseases of 
those organs. To this claim Dr. Battey took exception, 
and in a lengthy speech, which abounded in invectives, he 
charged Mr. Tait and his disciples with having made claim 
which the facts of history did not justify. The important 
facts alleged by Dr. Battey were that Mr. Tait had claimed 
credit for having operated upon a case which died from the 
operation, but which Mr. Tait found convenient to resurrect 
for exhibition purposes a number of years later, and the 
priority of the operation of the removal of the uterine ap- 
pendages. Apropos of this chaise of Tait's dishonesty, 
Mr. Tait makes the following reply, which was published in 
the Cincinnati Lancet-Clinic of June 23 : 
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tait's reply. 

Birmingham, Eng., June 8, 1888. 
To Ute Editor of the Lancet-Clinic : 

Sir : I observe thit, on page 658 of your current volume, 
you report^a speech by Dr. Battey criticising a paper of Dr. 
Rufus B. Hall. Dr. Battey alludes to me in a way so com- 
pletely mistaken that I must ask your permission to make a 
correction. 

Speaking of me, Dr. Battey says ; 

"Tait stated that he made some statement to Chadwick 
of Boston, that he made the operation one month before the 
obscure country doctor in Georgia, a statement which the 
gentleman from Boston does not exactly remember. When 
asked why this case was not to be found in his tabulated 
statements, he replied that it was a clerical error— ^a clerical 
error buried in the ground." 

This is a most outrageous misstatement of the whole facts 
of the case. The conversation which I alluded to with Dr. 
Chadwick of Boston referred to the idea which I had enter- 
tained for some time previous to carrying it out — of remov- 
ing the uterine appendage in order to arrest the menorrhagia 
of myoma. I have not since discussed this subject with Dr. 
Chadwick, and, therefore, I don't know whether he remem- 
bers it or not, but if I were to do so, I think I could easily 
recall it to his recollection. 

The first operation which I performed was upon the eleventh 
of February, 1872, which was seven months before Dr. 
Battey's first operation, and it was published in my first 
series of cases in 1878, and is given in detail on page 323 of 
my last book on the " Pathology and Treatment of Diseases 
of the Ovaries," published by Wood & Co. of New York. 

There is no excuse for Dr. Battey mixing it up with an- 
other and totally different case of mine, of removing the 
uterine appendages for myoma, the operation having taken 
place on the first of August, 1872. Concerning this patient a 
curious mistake took place in the list of cases which I made 
up in 1880. I recorded the case as having been fatal, and I 
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subsequently discovered that I had confused her with another 
patient who had been operated upon on the same day, and 
who did die, and the case of the removal of the appendage 
recovered and remains up to the present day in perfect 
health. 

When Dr. Battey was my guest in Birmingham in 188 1, I 
brought this patient for him to see, and she told him her own 
story ; he questioned her and evinced not an atom of skep- 
ticism about the story which she and I had to tell. Had the 
mistake been the other way, and I had recorded as a success 
a case which had really died, some kind of mala fides might 
' have been suspected against me; but surely no man could be 
such an ass as to deliberately record against himself a case 
as a failure when it had been a success. This is what Dr. 
Battey calls " a clerical error buried in the ground." 

Dr. Battey has no excuse whatever for this misrepresenta- 
tion, for in the Atlanta Medical Journal, in reply to an attack 
of his, I gave him the same reminder nearly two years ago, 
and I know he read it. 

Concerningall the'otfaer matters, Dr. Arthur Johnston and 
Dr. Rufus Hall have made such complete replies, in language 
couched in dignity and overwhelming in logic, that I need 
not occupy your space further. — I am, etc., 

Lawson Tait. 
Very respectfully, 

Rufus B. Hall. 

aSi West Seventh Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
[FormaJ 
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EDITORIAL 



A MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF JOHN 
DELAMATER AND HORACE A. ACKLEY. 

The following circular letter has been sent to all of the 
Alumni Association Medical Department W, R. U., whose 
address is known to the secretary : 

A CIRCULAR LETTER. 
To the Alumni of the Medical Departtnent of Western Reserve 
University : 

Dear Doctor: — At a meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, held in Cleveland, March 7, 1888, the following resolu- 
tion was introduced : 

Whereas, We learn with deep regret the fact that no 
monument or stone marks the resting place of the earthly 
remains of Drs. John Delamater and Horace A. Ackley, 
eminent teachers and co-laborers in the early history of this 
institution ; therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of 
these self-sacrificing men, whose professional services were 
more of charity to others than of profit to themselves, this 
Association appeals to its membership to contribute a suffi- 
cient amount to erect, in some suitable location, hereafter to 
be designated, a plain monument commemorative of their 
valued lives. 

On motion, this resolution was unanimously adopted, and 
the committee named below were appointed to carry it into 
eflfect. That committee deems it advisable to address this 
circular letter to each Alumnus, soliciting a contribution of 
two dollars, and hoping that it will be considered a matter 
of professional pride and pleasure to aid in erecting such a 
memorial to these honored names. 

Contributions may be sent to Dr. Proctor Thayer of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, or any other member of the committee, who 
will act as custodians of the fund until it is sufficiently lai^e 
for the purpose specified. 

Respectfully, 

/A. M. Sherman, 
I Proctor Thayer, 
Committee.-/ J. H. Lowman, 
I J. C. Preston, 
\^S. W. Kelley. 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 15, 1888. 

To anyone acquainted with the history of the Medical 
Department of Western Reserve University or to any resi- 
dent of Cuyahoga county of the last generation, any explana- 
tion or words of commendation of the project set forth in 
the foregoing circular letter would be superfluous. Thirty 
years ago Delamater and Ackley were known not only in the 
profession, but by wide-spread public reputation, as fore- 
most men in medicine and surgery. At this time a short sketch 
may be of interest and value not only to alumni of Western 
Reserve, but to all medical men among our readers who are 
not already acquainted with the story of their lives. All 
who admire strength and originality in character will find 
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their emulation raised in contemplating these two men, for 
these characteristics they both possessed in veiy huge degree. 
Ackley, while rough and unpolished in a general way, and 
meagerly educated outside of his profession, was a very 
genius in anatomy and surgery. Ask any old resident of 
Qeveland, in or out of the profession, what kind of man was 
Dr. Delamater, and he will answer, " He was a noble man — 
a truly noble gentleman and a skillful physician." 

After considerable efforts we are able to present our readers 
with portraits of these two notable doctors, one of which ap- 
pears in this number. 

John Detamater was born at Chatham, New York, April 
i8, 1787. He came of Huguenot and HoIIandish stock, his 
name bearing evidence to his French and his face to his 
Dutch lineage. John was originally expected to follow in the 
footsteps of his father and live a farmer ; but a slight 
physical injury unfitted him for the farm work, and so he was set 
aside for the ministry. It frequently occurs that what seems 
the weakliest lamb of the flock is sacrificed to the Lord. 
Perhaps the puny scion has not vim enough in him to do any- 
thing bad, and so it is concluded that he is expediently 
good and should be educated for the ministry. Fortunately 
the clerical ranks are not entirely made up upon this plan ; 
and fortunate, too, is it that some who were selected as 
physical weaklings proved to be intellectual and moral 
geniuses or giants. Young Delamater was to be educated, 
and as the family about this time removed to Duanesburg, 
Schenectady county, he was placed under the tutelage of a 
thoroughly educated clergyman of that place. Here he 
studied for several years ; his health also improved and he 
found himself inclined to the profession of law. To this his 
father objected and they compromised the matter by agree- 
ing that he should study medicine, the young man's ardor 
and the old man's judgment rightly seeing in the medical 
profession greater opportunities for the exercise of versatile 
talents and the development of a symmetrical manhood than 
are offered in either law or theolc^y. He studied medicine 
with great zeal and assiduity, and at the age of nineteen, being 
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licensed by the Medical Society of Otsego county, he formed a 
partnership with his uncle, Dr. Dorr of Chatham, and entered 
into the practice. Here he remained three years and then 
removed to the town of Florida, Montgomery county, and 
afterward spent a year at Albany. He then, in 1815, estab- 
lished himself at ShefHeld, Berkshire county, Massachusetts, 
and during eight years of residence at that place became 
recognized in and out of the profession as a practitioner of 
singular ability and a man of rare worth. In the year 
1823, being then thirty-six years of age, he was offered 
a professorship in the Berkshire Medical institute, at Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, His broad knowledge, acquired by ex- 
tensive reading and close observation, and his clear and logical 
mode of thought now found expression in simple, strong 
and lucid English, which won for him a recognition as a 
lecturer equal to his reputation as a practitioner. In 1827 
the regents of the state of New York, for the benefit of the 
western district, opened a medical school at Fairfield, Her- 
kimer county, called the Western Department of the Univer- 
sity of New York. Dr. Delamater was called to a principal 
chair in its faculty. Here during the following ten years he 
devoted his energies to scientific education, and his reputation 
extended over the whole country. He visited Cincinnati, 
upon a call from the Ohio Medical college, and delivered a 
course of lectures there, and although urged to remain and 
permanently connect himself with the college, he chose his 
work rather at the projected medical institute at the village of 
Willoughby. 

It was in the year 1839 ^^^^ Cassels and Ackley — who had 
been students of Delamater, Cassels at Fairfield and 
Ackley at Palmyra, but who had by that time distinguished 
themselves in the profession — united in a project with a third 
Western Reserve doctor, Kirtland, already famous for his 
knowledge of general science and natural history; and these 
three physicians unfolded to Dr. Delamater their scheme, 
which was to establish a medical college at Willoughby ; a 
lai^e tract of land being offered to the institution by old Dr. 
Willoughby, after whom the place was named. He joined 
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with them. Here for six years they labored to estab- 
lish their college upon a permanent footing, until in 1844, 
when some two hundred citizens of Cleveland had jointly- 
furnished means and erected a building for the purpose, the 
Willoughby Medical Institute was removed to Cleveland and 
became Cleveland Medical College or the Medical Depart- 
ment of Western Reserve College (now University). 

A portion of the faculty who did not enter into the pro- 
ject of removal to Cleveland remained at Willoughby a few 
years, and then went to Columbus and started Starling Med- 
ical College at that place. 

Dr. Delamater occupied the chair of general pathology , (?) 
obstetrics and diseases of women and children. While actively 
engaged at Pittsfield and Fairfield, he found time to deliver 
full courses of lectures at Bowdoin College (cotemporary 
with Longfellow), at Dartmouth and at Geneva. He delivered 
in all not less than seventy courses of lectures, embracing 
nearly every branch of medical science, his versatility enabl- 
ing him to lecture with equal success in almost every depart- 
ment, and making him in great demand at every institution 
whose faculty might be incomplete. 

Again and again was he offered high positions in some of 
the largest cities and institutions in this country, but declined 
because his instincts led him to prefer the quiet of country 
life. He would rather have lived secluded at the village of 
Willoughby than in the growing town of Cleveland, but his 
love of the profession and its school of instruction persuaded 
him to the location which was best suited to the success of 
the institution. 

It is probable that during his life he aided in the education 
of more young men for the medical profession than any man 
of his time, and there are many yet to testify to his skill in 
elucidating the truths of medical science. In an address on 
the life and character of John Delamater, delivered before 
the alumni of the Cleveland Medical College, March 3, 1878, 
J. E. IngersoII (class of '53) said: "I recall the language 
and style of Dr. John Delamater in his lectures, all that a 
student could desire in simplicity, directness and complete- 
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ness of the subjects presented. If the student sat only to be 
entertained by showy rhetoric, he would be disappointed. If 
his object was to learn what medicine as a science, and the 
practice of medicine as an art, had to offer, told in language 
plain, sufBcient, but never expletive, and in the modest, 
quiet tones and manner of a fireside talk, then could he sit 
charmed for the hour, while the head bowed with the weight 
of its sound grain, and from a face beaming with goodness 
and grace, opened a mouth which ' distilled its speech as 
the dew. ' It was my habit to take minutes of the various 
lectures which I attended, seeking to so condense the re- 
marks of the professors that by a few minutes' review on the 
following day, I could come fresh to the ' quiz' and to the 
resumption of the subject under study. But such was Dr. 
Delamater's style for simplicity, dispensing with all super- 
fluous words, and using the plainest, directest Saxon to form- 
ulate his ideas, that, although the doctor was rather slow of 
speech, yet I found in my experience that it was beyond 
the power of my note-taking to capture all the ideas given in 
a lecture. They were already condensed, and when a subject 
had been finished, so far as tt was possible to deal with it in 
a course of lectures, the student who had made himself the 
recipient of what had been said felt that, whatever might be 
desired more in order to become familiar with the detail, 
nothing was to be eliminated, not even a word, from what 
had been given. Dr. Delamater had no inclination to adopt 
or delight in that style of language which was satirized so 
tartly by the famous Frenchman, who defined it to be 'a 
garment for the concealment of ideas.' " 

Referring to the foregoing, it is said (Dr. H. K. Gushing): 
.** Professor Delamater is here described in his later years, 
when he had lost his teeth, and in order to enunciate dis- 
tinctly was obliged to speak slowly. That in his more vig- 
orous years he often spoke quite rapidly and always with 
great earnestness and force. In '49 he was still a most grace- 
ful and accomplished lecturer, and it was a rare treat to hear 
him." It was such lecturers as Professor Delamater who. 
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although very few compared to the whole number of medi- 
cal teachers, have contributed more than any other factor to 
the establishment of the lecture system of medical education 
in this country. If all medical lecturer3, by natural talent 
or by training, were as apt at instruction, as charming, as 
clear and accurate and as ready, it would be a long time 
before the superiority of the recitation system would cause 
its adoption. 

But good teachers are more plentiful than first-class lectur- 
ers. A good average teacher by the recitation system can 
do more to hold the attention and instruct the mind of the 
average student than can anyone less than a first-class lec- 
turer by the lecture system ; and the general adoption of the 
recitation system in medical colleges would average better 
results in thorough education. 

It was Delamater who first directed the genius of Ackley 
into medical lines; and even in after years, when they were 
associated in professional business and college work, it was to 
Delamater that Ackley came for advice in times of trouble 
and perplexity. There was that in the quiet power and 
even balance of Delama:ter's mind and temperament which 
controlled and steadied, as nothing else could, the brilliant but 
impulsive Ackley. 

After resigning from active duty at the college, receiving 
the title of Emeritus Professor and also of Doctor of Laws, 
he still continued to practice, as the infirmities of age per- 
mitted, being often called in consultation upon difficult cases. 
In fact, a large part of his practice, after he came to Cleve- 
land, consisted in consultations and difficult cases referred to 
him by former students of the institutions where he had 
taught, or by his colleagues. 

John Delamater would have been a prominent man no 
matter at what period of history he had come into the world. 
He was not a character to make a dazzling success in some 
special line and a dismal failure in another direction. From 
every point of view he was a man, and would have made a 
success of anything he chose to undertake. He was a fine 
surgeon, although he made no display of what he.did in that 
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direction, some brilliant operations never being even re- 
ported; and he stepped aside for others, ambitious in that 
line, merely because he was willing to make himself gener- 
ally useful. Under no circumstances would he have been 
conspicuous for eccentricity. He had marlced traits, as have 
all great characters, yet were they all admirably proportioned. 
If he had followed his inclination and studied law, his in- 
born probity would have raised him out of the r^ons of 
legal trickery into the fairer fields of equity. It is quite 
possible that a career in the profession of law would have 
brought him upon the judge's bench. His mind was judicial 
rather than legal. It was foreign to his nature to look only 
on one side of a question. It must be fairly examined all 
round before judgment rendered her decision. 

If he had entered the ministry, not merely his powers of 
It^ical discourse would have won him distinction among 
learned and eloquent divines, but his lofty moral sense, his 
simple and fervent and practical piety, his zealous industry 
and sublime faithfulness would have made him a veritable 
pillar of light in every community where he chose to dwell. 

Think of the famous doctor never entering upon a surgical 
operation without first imploring strength and skill of Him 
who fashioned man out of the dust. And in the busiest 
time of a large and laborious practice at the zenith of his 
fame, he always found time to maintain family worship- 
Yet all this without the slightest ostentation. In religious 
life he was as plain and frank, open and outspoken, as in the 
every day affairs of life. Religion was an every day affair 
with him, the controlling element of the business of life. He 
wished that it might be stated on his tombstone that he had 
been a deacon in the church. He did not care for other 
inscription. That was honor enough for him. 

Refined by nature and by education, pre-eminent in knowl- 
edge and in skill, acquainted with all the conventionalities, 
and seeing through all the artificialities, he yet remained 
modest and plain, free from the slightest affectation or orna- 
mentation in dress, manner or language — Franklin-like in 
plainness. With all his skill he was yet distrustful of him- 
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self, and as earnest a student all his life as any who sat under 
his teaching. His interest in his professional work and faith- 
fulness to his patients should have shamed all the triflers out 
of the medical ranks. To Dr. H. K. Gushing, who gives it 
as characteristic of the man, he once said, not boastingly, 
but as giving a secret source of comfort, that he "never 
went to bed without the consciousness of having done 
everything that duty required for my patients, and as well in 
all other affairs." 

" In the course of his medical practice, as I learn from those 
who were often with him," writes Judge IngersoU, "his 
character of faithfulness made him %'ery attentive, especially 
in times of critical condition. His daughter informs me that 
she has often accompanied her father on his professional 
visits, when, upon finding some unexpected complication, 
he would decide to spend the night, and if no convenient 
lounge were at hand, as woUld often occur in the abodes of 
those he waited upon, taking his old-fashioned pill-bags for a 
pillow and the floor for a mattress, he would camp in true 
soldier style right on the field of battle. From the same 
source of information I learn that often upon coming home 
at a late hour in the evening, after resting for two or three 
hours in bed, he would get up and for hours walk the house, 
carrying the burden of anxiety concerning the.case of some 
suffering patient ; or, perchance, if there should occur to him 
some new means of relief, the horse and chaise must be in- 
stantly made ready, and no persuasion could postpone till 
morning the prompt doing of what his studious considera- 
tion of the case had suggested." 

Upon the testimony of Dr. Gushing, sr,, who began the 
study of medicine when Dr. Delamater was at the Pittsfield 
Institute, we leam that "after being engaged through the 
day with his studies at the college,, he would mount his 
horse, which had, prior to the doctor's ownership, and under 
the training of a turfman, made such a record of speed as 
was in those days considered quite fast in a New England 
village, and hurry away twenty miles to his home in Sheffield, 
attend to his patients by night, and on the following morning 
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start early enough to ride fourteen miles before breakfast ; 
and as he would sit at the hotel waiting for its preparation^ 
he would sketch out the skeleton of his day's lectures, and 
after his breakfast, another ride of half a dozen miles would 
bring him up promptly at his lecture room, an instructive 
teacher welcomed by an attentive class." 

Here was industry that required considerable physical 
energy for its maintenance. 

Dr. Delamater always had one or more students about him^ 
whom it was his custom to hear recite — often between the 
hours of 5 and 6 a. m. And when he rode in a vehicle he 
was always accompanied by a student, whose duty it was to- 
read aloud from book or journal as they rode along. It was- 
by these means, it is thought, and silent pondering during- 
lonely rides, that he managed not only to keep abreast of the 
times but to acquire that wonderful familiarity witK 
every department of medicine. Upon the witness stand 
he always enlightened judge and jury, and without the 
use of technical terms ; and on different occasions he 
made such a clear and logical statement of principles and 
facts, and their relation to the case at bar, and that with such 
evident honesty and fairness, that not only the jury but the 
lawyers on both sides were convinced that his view of the 
case was the right one. 

He practiced medicine sixty years. Down to the very- 
year before his death he continued to make soipe professional 
calls, and was devoted to the interests of the profession. And 
when his limbs could no longer support him, and he could 
not leave his bed, his patients came still to that sagacious 
old head for advice. 

Yet such had been his benevolence through all these years 
of toil, that with a large and expensive family into which, 
came much sickness and suffering, he accumulated no property- 
nor money. He had always answered calls regardless of the 
patient's ability or inability to pay. Someone was suffering — 
that was enough for him to know, and he went and adminis- 
tered relief, as willingly and persistently and carefully if it 
was a poverty-stricken laborer out of work as if it was in the 
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family of a flourishing merchant If when any case was 
■ended he found the people could ill afford to pay, why, be 
receipted the bill, and that settled it. And it was his custom 
never to make any charge for services rendered to patients in 
a dying condition. 

In person Dclamater was tail and well formed, of the 
blonde type, with blue eyes and brown hair ; in his prime 
liaving considerable color in his cheeks, and graceful and 
active in movement Although quiet and unobtrusive, there 
was that in his manner and bearing that soon made it evi- 
•dent even to strangers that there was present an unusual 
man. 

At his death the Rev. Dr. Goodrich pronounced a most 
just and fitting eulogium, delineating many of his prominent 
characteristics. 

If this sketch has succeeded in outlining, however imper- 
fectly, the life and character of this great and good man, it 
-will make very evident the propriety of erecting a suitable 
memorial to mark the resting place of his earthly remains. 

Who should claim the honor of appreciating and doing 
liomage to such a virtuous and useful life, if not those en- 
gaged in the same profession and striving after the same 
ideal ? And whose especial privilege and duty should it be, 
if not the sons of the noble institution which he founded ? 



GLANDERS. 

The fact that over fifty horses are suffering from this mal- 
ady, owned by the Brooklyn Street Railroad company, is a 
matter of much interest to all owners of horses, as well as to 
«very resident of the city. Additional importance is added 
to this fact, as the disease has existed for some months in the 
stables of this company unrecognized, and it is entirely 
probable that many horses have been exposed to the disease 
as well as human beings. 

Glanders is a disease most often found in the horse and 
communicable to man. The disease appears in two distinct 
forms, in one case affecting the mucous membrane, and in 
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the other the skin. In most languages the disease has been 
^ven two namesi and this has led to much confusion. In 
English the name glanders is used to designate the typical 
aflection of the nares, and farcy for the skin affection. In 
German the first is called rets and the latter zvurm. 

The disease belongs to the same general class of granula- 
tion infectious tumors, like tuberculosis, syphilis, lupus, etc. 
By some veterinarians it is regarded as acute tuberculosis 
in the horse. Van Helmont sought to refer its origin to 
syphilis, a view which was much later adopted by Ricord. 
Virchow has shown that this idea most probably arose from 
the supposition that both diseases appeared during the 
siege of Naples, toward the end of the fifteenth century. 
Glanders was, however, known and described in the fourth 
century under the name of imhz and malleus, by Apsystus, 
a veterinary surgeon in the army of Constantine. 

In horses glanders is usually primarily located in the nose, 
but from this primary seat other organs arc affected, the dis> 
ease spreading, both by contact of adjoining parts with the 
secretions of the nose, which contain the virus, and by con- 
veyance of the virus to distant organs by means of the blood 
and lymph-vessels. At a very early period the virus is 
carried along the lymphatics to the submaxillary glands, 
and these become enormously swollen. 

Glanders never develops spontaneously. It has long been 
suspected that it has been due to some specific living virus, 
and various observers have described numerous organisms, 
micrococci, etc., in the nasal secretions. Drs. Loffler and 
Schultz, working in the German health office, have discov- 
ered characteristic bacilli, both in the secretions from the 
ulcers and in the nodules, which are of the same size asj 
and have nearly the appearance of, tubercle bacilli. 
This discovery was only made possible by the preceding 
work of Koch, and has. been confirmed by numerous other 
observers, and glanders is now added to the list of diseases 
in which a specific lower oiganism is known to be the etio- 
logical factor. 

In view of the high susceptibility of man to the disease, 
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these experiments are not without danger, and one of the 
most eminent of German patholt^sts has lately fallen a 
victim of his zeal in carrying on these observations and ex- 
periences. 

The horse is almost the exclusive source of the disease in 
man, and infection takes place relatively often. This depends 
on man's susceptibility to the virus, and the opportunity for 
infection to which persons employed in the care of horses are 
exposed. In one hundred and six cases collected by Bollinger, 
the occupations of the subjects show clearly the source of infec- 
tion. Out of the one hundred and six, there were forty-one 
horsemen, eleven coachmen, fourteen land-owners or owners 
■of horses, ten veterinary surgeons, twelve horse butchers, five 
soldiers, four surgeons, three gardeners, two horse dealers, 
three employes of a veterinary school. 

The infection generally takes place from wounds on the 
Jiands, from the conjunctiva, and from the mucous membrane 
ofthenares and throat. The latter places are infected by 
contact with the nasal secretions of the horse, which are cast 
out in considerable distance in the frequent snorting of that 
animal. All recent authors are agreed that the prognosis in 
glanders is very bad. Prophylaxis can effect much more 
than treatipent. Great stress should be laid on the import- 
ance of at once killing any animal that is infected. 

There is a valuable article on this subject, by W. F. Coun- 
-cilman, in the '^Reference Handbook of the Medical Sciences,' 
Volume III., published by William Wood & Co., to which 
■we are indebted for much of this editorial. 



SPECIALISM IN MEDICINE. 

An editorial writer in the New Orleans Medical and 
Surgical Journal says : 

"Specialism, after a hard fight for recognition, has at the 
present day gained such an ascendency, even among medical 
men, that one of the first thoughts of the medical student 
:i8 the choice of a specialty. 

It is a very vital question whether this division of labor is 
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advantageous to the healthy progress of the medical science. 

The laymen or those outside of the medical profession 
have no hesitancy in approving the most extreme division of 
labor. To them a physician who devotes himself exclusively 
to diseases of the left fore-finger must certainly understand 
the left fore-finger better than anyone else. The more en- 
lightened, perhaps, look forward to the day when, instead 
of one family physician, they will keep a list of a dozen, or 
perhaps two dozen, neatly labeled with the different por- 
tions of the body which they treat, and from which they 
will choose pro re nata. 

From the easy comparison with the industries around 
them, the great progress these have made by this division is 
a demonstration of the advantages to be derived in medicine 
by a similar process ; but their very unfamiliarity with the 
foundations upon which medical progress is built prevents 
them from seeing the disadvantages. 

Were we to ask an old-time practitioner his opinion, we 
can easily imagine the scorn with which he would repel the 
idea of any of his patients needing any other care but his 
own. Perhaps, on second thought, he will reluctantly except 
-ophthalmology, but even the eyes of his patients may not 
escape him until he has tried sassafras leaves or perhaps the 
borax wash. It is only a bitter experience that teaches him 
his duty. A glaucoma has not yielded to the decoction of 
sassafras, and he has some qualms of conscience, but a patient 
has had the hardihood to go to an oculist, and has been 
cured, and he finds that he has lost more than he has gained 
by not having sent the patient there himself. All this makes 
him accept the oculist. But why this more than other 
specialties ? 

The tissues of the eye are built on the same general plan 
as those in the rest of the body ; they have the same inflam- 
mations and degenerations. 

We see, then, that the condemnation of specialists is as 
wrong as the too eager welcome of this multiplicity. It is 
true that the pathology of all the tissues of body has the 
.same fundamental history, and is governed by the same 
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laws; that it is the same process one place as another, but 
it looks differently and behaves differently, and has a differ- 
ent meaning in different places, and it takes a varying amount 
of skill to get at the looks and the meaning in those different 
places. This skill must come from special study and con- 
stant practice. 

There is another element tending to keep up specialism, 
and that is the expense of instruments. Medical instruments 
are expensive and are subject to constant improvements, 
which means constant buying on the part of the physician. 
It would take a small fortune to keep thoroughly supplied 
in all branches of medicine, supposing one competent to use 
the instruments," 

When we say that specialists are necessary, we do not 
refer to bom specialists, or those made such by a six weeks' 
post graduate course, or even a three months' trip to Europe. 
The specialist should first receive a good, general medical 
education ; he should have a hospital experience and should 
engage in general practice for a number of years; if he then 
finds that he has special skill in the treatment of certain 
classes of disease, and if his time and- financial condition will 
permit of his taking a thorough course of special training, 
including hospital and dispensary practice, he may in some 
slight degree be fitted to engage in special practice. 
If he engages in special practice ke has nc right to call upon 
the general practitioner to assist him in any way unless he limits 
his practice exclusively to his specialty. 

If specialists are made in this manner, and limit their 
practice exclusively to diseases of their special department, 
the general practitioner need have nothing to fear from them. 
Instead of limiting or antagonizing the work of the general 
practitioner, they only supplement it, lending their special 
skill and opinion to such cases as the general practitioner 
may require in consultations, and treating those cases 
which he has not time to treat, operating upon those 
cases requiring special skill and experience ; in fact, doing 
only such work as the general practitioner cannot or does 
not care to do. 
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It is true, taking this view of the future specialist, his field 
is somewhat limited, as it should be, and only those will enter 
upon a special practice wiio have special qualifications, and who 
will be of service to the general practitioner. Whether this will 
prove to be the specialist of the ^future or not remains very 
largely for the general practitioner to say. If he countenan- 
ces no other ; if he sends his patients to only those physicians 
who have proven their fitness to be called physicians by having 
made good, successful general practitioners (and no one can 
prove a good specialist who is not a good general practitioner 
first) ; if he sends his patients to those only who have had 
special opportunities for study in their special department, 
and lastly, if he sends his patients only to those who do ex- 
clusively a special practice, the number of specialists will not 
rapidly increase, and those who are specialists in every true 
sense of the word will be an honor alike to themselves and to 
the profession. 



AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 

The thirty-seventh meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science will be held in the Cen- 
tra! High School building, August Ig to 22 inclusive. 

The citizens of Cleveland have united in promising a 
hearty welcome to the association, and a large committee 
has been organized with several sub-committees, all of whom 
are working earnestly, and so far as depends upon the com- 
mittee a successful meeting is promised. 

A special office and reception room for the association 
have been opened at No. 407 Superior street, next door to 
the Hollenden, which will be hotel headquarters. 

For all matters pertaining to membership, papers and busi- 
ness, address permanent secretary, F. W. Putnam, 407 
Superior street, Cleveland, Ohio. For matters pertaining to 
transportation, registration, hotels, express matter, publica- 
tion, programme, excursions, receptions, etc., address local 
secretary, Elroy M. Avery, Cleveland, Ohio. 

[Fonn 3] 
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Any person may become a member of the association upon 
recommendation in writing by two members or fellows, and 
election by the council. 

The admission fee for members is five dollars, in addition 
to the annual assessment of three dollars. 

The association publishes annually a very valuable volume 
of transactions, a copy of which every member is entitled 
to receive. 

The meeting will be called to order in general session, 
Wednesday, August 15, at 10 A. H., in the large hall of the 
High School building, by the president, S. P. Langley of 
Allegheny, who will resign the chair to the president-elect. 
Major J. W. Powell of Washington. After the adjournment 
of the general session the sections will organize in their 
respective halls. In the afternoon the sections will meet, 
and the vice-presidents will give their addresses. In the 
evening President Langley will give the presidential address. 
The meetings of the sections will be held on the following 
days, except Saturday and Sunday, until Tuesday night, 
when the concluding general session will take place. Satur- 
day will be given to excursions, including one on the lake, on 
the City of Cleveland, to Put-in- Bay. 

Among the receptions which will be tendered the mem- 
bers of the association will be a joint one by Messrs. Gordon 
and Holdcn, which will be given at Gordon Park, the finest 
private grounds in the city, if not in the United States. 

We are pleased to note that the oversight of the local 
committee ignoring the medical profession in making up the 
various sub-committees has been corrected, and we hope to 
see a large delegation of physicians present at this notable 
meeting of scientists- 



COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF THE MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT OF WOOSTER UNIVERSITY. 
The exercises of the twenty-sixth annual commencement 
were held in the Church of the Unity, Wednesday even- 
ing, July 25, 1888. Dr. Grace Pcckhamof New York city 
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delivered an address on the subject, "Shall Women Practice 
Medicine?" In the course of her address she said: "There 
is no sex in mind. The apparent difierence between the 
feminine and masculine mind is an educational and not an 
anatomical one. It cannot be said that a masculine mind can 
be transmitted from father to son, or a feminine mind from 
mother to daughter. The boy is taught and trained to make 
his way in the world, and if he falters he is laughed at. ' Be 
manly ' is his daily exhortation. The girl, on the other 
hand, is trained differently. ' Be lady-like' is the injunction 
laid upon her, which means that she shall conform to certain 
-conventionalities of society. The young man is sent to 
■college and prepared for active life. The young lady is 
made ready for society. What has she to look forward to ? 
Her introduction into society, balls and parties, and perhaps 
to marriage. If she does not marry, she turns her mind to 
seeing how she can be useful in the world. And then the 
father and brother are fearful lest she may do something to 
imply that they are unable to support her. By many the 
bigher education of women is deprecated, as is also any kind 
of hard work, on the ground that women are not intended 
for diilicult tasks. In America there is not enough attention 
paid to the physical education of women. There should be 
more colleges for women, and it is certain that the collies 
already in existence are doing much to improve our young 
women. If our young ladies should turn their attention to 
the great scientiBc problems, what great discoveries could be 
made in every direction ! Women have done enough of 
these things to show their power. Having shown that there 
is no sex in mind, and that the world loses an immense 
power by not insisting that women should study as men do, 
I will take up my subject, 'Should Women Practice Medi- 
cine?' In the first place it does not follow that a good 
student of medicine will be a good practitioner. There are 
many qualifications that a physician must have. He must 
understand human nature completely, and have tact and 
patience as well as skill. It has been objected tliat women 
lack the strength necessary to practice medicine. Much is 
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required of the physician, and I urge you, graduates, to con- 
sider the life upon which you are entering. The responsi- 
bility of writing a prescription is great, and I never prescribe 
opium without the greatest care. He must guard jealously 
his reputation, which is his stock-tn-tradc. It may be easily 
destroyed, but it is hard to build up. There are many things 
which tend to break down the physician's strength, but the 
strain is largely mental rather than physical. I have never 
seen the time when a man's strength was necessary to carry 
out the office of a physician. The next question that arises 
is whether women have the time to practice medicine. I 
venture to say that many women spend more time in their 
round of social duties than the doctor does in his professional 
rounds. If women have the mental quali6cations, if she 
have the physical strength, and if she have the time to study 
medicine, it may be asked whether there is any need for 
women in the profession. Are there not already too many 
physicians? Medicine is scientific and practical. It is true 
we have too many of the one kind, but not enough of the 
other. There are not enough of physicians who can devote 
their energies to original investigations, and this is the great 
field for women physicians ; and if the competition of women 
physicians should be the means of raising the standard of 
medical education, this alone would be sufficient excuse for 
their existence." 

President Scovel delivered an address of considerable "length, 
which was a stirring appeal for a higher medical education. 
" Better education," he said, "is the watchword of the last 
decades of the nineteenth century. The community cries for 
better education for the physician. The physician must not 
give up study when he begins practice. He must keep up 
with the times. To neglect this might in another be care- 
less. In the physician it is criminal," Dr. Scovel pleaded 
especially for a higher preliminary education of medical 
students. We hope to be able to present this address to our 
readers at some future time. 

The valedictory address was made by Levi M. Imhoff. 
The music was furnished by the Germania orchestra. Mme. 
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Etta Feil sang a selection from the " Bohemian Girl," and 
divine blessing was invoked by Rev. Dr. J. M. Sturtevant, 
The graduates were Oliver Perry Morton Andrews, Homer 
Clark Bennett, Augustus Keefer Boom, Upton M. Games, 
Truman Coates, jr., Mahlon Willson Cochran, Stanton Kem- 
ble Crawford, Phi n ley L. Cunningham, Samuel M. Eash, 
Joseph J. Gordon, jr., Levi M. Imhoff, Charles V. Lucas, 
Mark S, Leavy, John G. Noland, John H. W. Pomeroy, Joei 
Pomerene, George N. Simpson, Alter L. Slonaker, Thomas 
Richard Stack, Lillian Gertrude Towslee, William Edgar 
Wirt, William Irving Wood. An informal reception was 
held at the Stillman after the commencement exercises. 
THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

Met in the afternoon in the college amphitheatre and was 
well attended, better than any previous meeting. Dr. Merz 
read an address, in which he congratulated "the graduates 
of a grand old school which has held her own among many 
adversities, and which is now striving to maintain that high 
standard of medical education which has characterized her 
course in literary and medical circles in the past. " He offered 
the following suggestions for the consideration of the associa- 
tion : 

I. That there be a revision of the constitution and by-laws. 

II. That a committee be appointed to consider any meth- 
ods that may be suggested for furthering the interests of the 
college- 
Ill. — That the association encourage in every way an 

active correspondence between members and the secretary. 

IV, — That the secretary be provided with the means of 
procuring and forwarding to everj' member a blank for 
answers to such questions as are deemed necessary for the 
publication of a full and complete catalogue of the alumni, 
their work in the profession, etc. 

V. — That this report, together with an announcement of 
such changes in the faculty and curriculum as may be made 
from time to time, and containing a brief circular letter 
commending the institution to the public, be Sent out with 
the annual catalogue. 

VI.^That a speaker be appointed for the next meeting 
and that suitable entertainment be provided. 
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•Tm Annual op Uhivbrsal Medical Scibnces,' bu annual report of (he 
ptognat of the general sanitary tdences ihraugbout ihe world. Ediled by 
Chute* E. Sajou), M. D., and tevenly iiisocia.led editors, auisled by over two 
hundred eoneipoiullng editon, collaborators and conespondenli. Illustrated 
with dirooM Utbographs, engraving* and nupt. In Btc Tolumei. F. A. Davis, 
publisher, Philadelphia. 188B, Price, fifteen dolhu*. 

The 'Annual' is a selection of the points worth noting, in 
the articles of value written during the year, arranged and 
classified and subdivided, when the amount of material per- 
mitted of it, into the several sub-sections of disease, etiology, 
pathology, treatment, etc. The associate editors having in- 
troduced, besides their views, deductions and personal 
experience, the work is in reality more of a text-book, 
based upon the literature of the year, than simply a collec- 
tion of abstracts, such as Schmidt's ' Jahrbucher, ' 'Revue 
des Sciences Medicales,' the 'London Medical Recorder,' 
and other publications of the same order. 

From the excellent showing made this year by the cor- 
responding editors, especially those in scmi-civilized or un- 
civilized countries, the work promises to be of great value 
in bringing to light clinical data that will materially aid in 
elucidating many doubtful questions in diseases common to 
those countries, but rare in ours. 

A collection of such a vast amount of matter will furnish 
ample opportunity to compare, and as comparison is the 
primary element of progress, the 'Annual' should, it seems 
to us, prove of service to investigators, particularly of this 
country. 

Its large circulation abroad will contribute materially to 
show the prominent part taken by the American medical 
press and writers in the general advance of the medical 
sciences. 

When we say that the 'Annual ' has more than met our 
expectations, we but express the sentiment of every sub- 
scriber. 
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The editors and publishers deserve great credit for the 
thorough and prompt manner m which they have performed 
their work. 

In typographical appearance the books are all that could 
be desired. In the brief space at our command we cannot 
attempt to give a tisume of th£ work. As it is the only 
work giving anything like a complete summary of medical 
progress throughout the world in the English language, we 
have no doubt but that it will find its way into the library of 
almost every physician. 

Every page gives evidence of thorough.conscientious, pains- 
taking labor on the part of the editors and associates. Al- 
though it presents considerable unevenness, it could not be 
otherwise in dealing with so many subjects covering such a 
wide field — some of the editors having introduced their own 
.ideas almost to the e;ccIusion of other matter; while others, 
whose views we should have been glad to have seen ex- 
pressed, have kept themselves almost entirely out of view. 

The method of referring to original papers is on the whole 
to be recommended, but if some method could be devised by 
which the number and page could be indicated without occu- 
pying too much space, it would be desirable. The index 
does not seem quite satisfactory, althougli it may improve 
upon acquaintance. But these, however, are minor matters, 
and will undoubtedly be improved in future numbers. 

' Theinb, in the Treatment of Neuralgia, being a Phvsiologicai. Con- 
tribution to THE Therapeutics of Pain,' by Thomas J. May, M. D. Pub- 
lished by P. Blaklslon, Son & Co., Philadelphia. i88S. 

This valuable essay of Theine was originally published in 
the Polyclinic. The author devotes one chapter to the phys- 
iological action of Theine, another to its special therapeutic 
indications, and another to its application in the treatment 
of neuralgia and other painful diseases. He calls attention 
to the unreliability of ordinary commercial Theine, 

To anyone interested in this subject this will be found a 
valuable little work. 
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A good book to read this month is A. Jacobi on diseases of 
children. Its author needs no introduction to our readers, 
and many of them may be acquainted with the treatise. 
Some, however, may not be aware that although it is a book 
of 300 pages, it can be had in stiff paper cover, postpaid, 
for 25 cents. It is No. S of the Physician's Leisure library, 
published by Geo. F. Davis & Co., Detroit, Michigan. 

The New York Polyclinic Hospital. — The faculty of the New 
York Polyclinic have decided to increase the clinical facilities 
of this institution by establishing a spacious hospital immedi- 
ately connected with the college building. It will be opened 
for the reception of patients in October next. 

At the recent meeting of the Medical Institute for Homceop- 
athy, at Niagara Falls, the following resolution was adopted : 

That after the college session of 1890-91, all homteopathic 
colleges of this country shall require of their graduates three 
years of medical study, including three full courses of didactic 
and clinical instruction of at least six months each ; that this 
institute shall, after 1891, require of all applicants for mem- 
bership graduating after that time full compliance with the 
above requirements for graduation. 

For Sale. — A practice cheap ; a good place for a young mac who wishes 
to do a cash business in a small town in western Pennsylvania. No property 
to buy. Address P. Care of Mbdical Gazette, Cleveland, Ohio. 

As was to be expected, yellow fever has again appeared at 
Plant City, Florida, and at Manatee and Tampa. Indeed, it 
is a question whether it has been absent at any time since 
the fall of 1887. One thing very certain is that it will take 
a much more thorough course of disinfection than has ever 
been practiced heretofore in Florida to render Plant City a 
safe stopping place for any unacclimated person. The burn- 
ing of a few pounds of sulphur and the cleaning up of a few 
premises will not rid that unfortunate village of the poison 
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Artifloial Limb Manufaoturing Gompany. 

(Incorporated by the Slaw of Pennsylvania.) 

EVERY MEMBER OF WHICH 
WEARS AN ARTIFICIAL LEG. 

MANUFACTURE 

ADJUSTABLE LAQING 
SOCKET LIMBS, 





THE MOST COMFORTABLE AND 

DURABLE LIMB, AND THE 
NEAREST APPROACH TO 
THE NATURAL MEM- 
BER OF ANY IN- 
VENTION OF 
THE AGE. 
aulhoriied lo make limbs lor soldiers on Governmenl orders. Writv 
ibich gives a full descripiion of these legs, i ' 
ing Ihem. When patrons cannot visil our ■ 

Artificial Limb Manufacturing Go., 

No. 909 Penn Avenue, 

J, W. ThompiPB, Btciy and Bgrimju l[«.ger. PITTSBURfl, PA 

NEW APPARATUSES 

For Atomization with Compressed Air. 

Oeiigned to Combine BKclentlyaU tbe AdvanUgetof OSce and Portable Apparatna. 

THE NEWEST AND MOST AP- 
PROVED OUTFITS FOR COMPRESS- 
ING AIR; ELEGANT AND DUR- 



ABLE; TESTED TO 100 FOUNDS 
PER SQ. INCH. AND WARRANTED 
PERFECT ; COMPACT AND CHE AP 
IN BEST SENSE OF THE WORD; 
NEW CUT-OFFS. OUR OWN DE- 
SIGNS. 

OLIVER'S VAPQRIZme ATOHIZEflS, 
aPEUlAL MEW PATTERN FOR PER- 
OXIDE OF HYDROGEN. 

NEW FORMS OF STEAM AND HAND 
, ATOMIZERS . 

FOR FULL DESCRIPTIONS. WITH 

DETAII^ AND PRICES, SEE OCR 

SEW PAMPHLET ON ATOMIZATION 

OF LIQUIDS. MAILED FREE ON RE- 

k QUEST. 
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The Sub-Committee of Dietetics 

—OK— 

Infant Feeding, 

American Medical Association, May g, 1888, 

Ruomni ended a formuta for an iDbnU' Food as a veiy efficieal substiiute ror 
moiben' milk. This formula cloidjt rEwmbles that of Carnnick's Food, and no 
other prepared food in (he markd can claim a Hke resemblance. 



THE FORMULAS. 



^ 



Fomnla r*coiiUB«Dd*d b; the 



Faedlac, ai abora atatad. 
Desiccated parti; peptoniled 
ilk In the form of a tnilk-food. 
contuning partly converted 
starch (soluble starch i>r dex- 
trin) and a small quantity of 
lactow \t a convenient and 
(when well-made) a very efti- 
cient substitute for molhers' 



Foraola Au Canuick'* Food. 

Evaporated or desiccated milk, 
partly peptonited and thot- 
ouxhly iierilized by heal, 45 

DextriD, Soluble Starch and 
Milk Sugar. 55 parts. 

Thi. Jbrmi a Snc dry P"""!"', 

■nd only irquirci the iddilion of 
Wlttr 10 render it miuitible nnlri- 

di^jeirivv pDwcrt have become im- 



Ewderedform. Incuena 
gsruniDiint offatiidedr 



We do not claim this food to be " a PERFECT substitute for human milk." 
Bui ore do claim ibat 

CARNRICK'S FOOD APPROACHES NEARER TO HUMAN MILK IN 

CONSTITUENTS AND DIGESTIBILITY THAN ANY OTHER PRE- 

PARED FOOD THAT HAS EVER BEEN PRODUCED. 

and thai it is the only Infants' food thai wilt, without [he addition of Cows' milk„ 
thoroughly nourish a child from its birth. 

We believe that CARNRICK'S FOOD solves the problem of a reliable substitute 
for human milk. The Casein of cows' milk, by partial predigeslion with freshly 
made Pancreatine, is rendered as easily digestible br the infant as human milk, and, 
by thorough Herilization with heal, made aseptic, thus avoiding the objection to the' 
>ue of milk foods in Cholera Infantum. 

Full information regarding the process ol manufacture will he cheerfully furnished 
and samples sent [ree to those who wish to test CARNRICKS FOOD. 

REED & CARNRICK, 
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which is, perhaps, now well domiciled in the houses, furni- 
ture, carpets, curtains and wearing apparel of the inhabitants. 
The history of the house at Scranton should convince people 
of the tenacity of lifie of the yellow fever poison — New Or- 
leans Medical Jcumal. 

About the changes in ike arteries of consumptives, Dr. 
N. C. Ippa, (Uratch t ix. No. 20), after reviewing the 
literature of the subject and stating the methods of his ex- 
perimentations, arrives at the following conclusions : 

1. The arteries have appeared changed by processes 
entirely similar with chronic fibrous endartrltis. 

2. Connective tissue has appeared in the intima even of 
such vessels which do not contain it normally, as the axillary 
radial, uluar, femoral, popliteal, anterior tibial, temporal and 
coronary of the heart. 

3. In those arteries, the intima of which normatly con- 
tains a layer of connective tissue (as the arch of the aorta, 
abdominal aorta, common and internal iliac until the origin 
of the umbilical artery, but which connective tissue only ap- 
pears in extra-uterine life. Prof. R. Thoma. Virchov's 
archive t. xciti.) there is present in the consumptive a strong 
development of this layer. 

4. The most pronounced changes have been met with 
in the coronary arteries (playing such a great role), in the 
intima of which the connective tissue sometimes occupied 
the whole field of the microscope, 

5. The most insignificant changes have been found in the 
axillary artery, in the arch of the aorta and femoral. 

6. No changes have tal<en place in the basilar and pul- 
monary arteries. 

7. In the media atrophy of the muscle fibres has beea 
found with the formation of connective tissue in places cor- 
responding with the alterations of the intima. These two- 
processes go hand in hand. 

The investigations have been made on vessels taken fron> 
consumptives, died between fifteen and thirty years of age. 

In conclusion the writer says : Whether these changes 
are the causes predisposing to consumption (as in inherited 
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cases of the disease), or are its consequence, remains, as yet, 
a question to decide which requires the] investigation, cae- 
Jeris patabus, of arteries — 1st, in the persons died from 
other diseases than consumption, but also by .exhausting 
processes ; and 2nd, in the persons with so-called habitus 
phtkisicus (from consumptive families),died irom some other 
intercurrent disease before becoming affected with consump- 
tion. C. 

Liability of Druggists for Clerks' Mistakes. — The Supreme 
■Court of Ohio has recently reiterafed the general rule of the 
liability of druggists for negligence in putting up medicines. 
In this case the drug clerk, when asked for "oil of sweet 
almonds," carelessly gave the "oil of bitter almonds," and 
the plaintiff's wife died almost immediately after taking the 
poison. There was nothing on the bottle to indicate that it 
was a virulent poison, and it was clear in the evidence that 
there was gross negligence on the part of the clerk. The 
■druggist denied his personal liability for his clerk's mistake, 
but at the trial the court decided against him, and the Su- 
preme Court affirmed the decision. This ruling is fully in 
■accord with that of the courts of other states, and probably 
no tribunal would relieve a druggist under similar circum- 
:stances. — Medical Times. 

At the recent meeting of the Pennsylvania State Medical so- 
ciety, Dr. Wood of Pittsburgh amused the society by moving 
the adoption of a resolution that the president-elect shall take 
the following "Hippocratic oath:" "Having been duly 
elected president of this society, do you promise to hold 
the Pennsylvania Medical society, as it has been held by many 
illustrious men, as a stepping-stone to success, as a round in 
the ladder of fame, as a lemon to be squeezed, as a lever to 
raise your hopes, as a block and tackle to exalt your ambi- 
tion, as a peacock's feather in a jackdaw's tail, as a lion's skin 
-on a sheep, a spur on a knighthood's heel, a garter on the 
leg of a courtier, a medal on the breast of a hero, and a con- 
venient method of advertising your business, and that as 
soon as your time expires you will forever turn your back on 
it and ignore it? Selah! " 
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THE NEW ANTIPYRETIC 

PHENACETINE-BAYER 

(Paia-Acetptaenetidine) 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 

FARBENFABRIKEN rorm. FRIEDR. BAYER & CO. 



W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 

170 WILLIAM ST., NEW YOSX, 

SOLE UGENSEESAND SOLE AGENTS for the UNITED STATES. 

:;etinb-bay£i 

of Nauralglft, V 



ore Dcver wilhDUE perceptible aniipyre 
doKS of 0.6 — 0.7 grm— to — 11 EraiDa i 

Tarioui febrile CDoditiont^ Op the contrary, al fever luiipetuureB of 39. «— 40-5 C=jo>i^io4.& 
Fsreductionof t.s— 3.;C=t.;— 4.; F invsiublv etuued ; the reducfiDn is usually gradual, 

Decreaie of temperaluie <Apyrei)>; 11 usually obtained without sweat Kccelions. but the pulse 
Dr. HoppHalsowtitesi- 
lapseorDtherdisagreeiiMeafter^Kcisneveroccut. I can ru% confirm bl, Koblik's statements- 
Phenaceiine produces Apyiexy as surely as any other antipyretic." 

In the G cues tepoited by I>r. Hopp*. Phenaceiiue acted energetically as an anlipyrelic on 
children in doses of o,z— o.4Erm~3>^— 7 grains, wilhoul caasipp an/ disagreeable symptoms, 
and Dr. StuVTas in Barmen has recently (fi'etiit 10 young children in doses of o-scS^airains: 
heobtainedby iisadminiitralion notonly the duired aniipjrtetic effect, but also a coodiiion of 

properties. Dr. KoFPK published i; cases ofsevere cephalalgiaaad megrim, where Phenacalins 
ivoducedan eflcct whidi waimost beneficial and at the same time most astonishing- It should 
also be mentioned that Pheiiacetine was of special value in a case which bad previoiisly but 
unsuccessfully been treated by AntirebrinandAntipyiin. 

^illiffec™""""'" """"1""^ * '™"i' ""«'>■'■" ' ■»'""' out"us.ng 

ihai form in strengths of a and 4 grains to each [nil. 

SALOL In. DIarrhooB, Dysentery, and Intestinal Inflammation. 

clnding typhoid fever. 

The indications for Salol En bowel complaints are vomiting, purging and cramps. Cholera-In- 
Aintum Kcms Co be pardculatly amenable to treaimeni with this drug. 

Several nluable articles have hern written strongly commending Salol in Diarrhcea. and 
DyaeDterT-fti'f If. Y. Mtd. fmrHoi, August 6lh, iBBj, and April 7ih, 1B88 ; JVw/A Cartliiti 
Mti. Jevn-il, September, i38i. 

Our revised "Treatise on Sslol," containmg very valuable notes, which have been collaled 
from American and Foreign journals, will be mailed on application. 

». H. SCHIEFFELIN * Co., 170 & 173 William St., N.r. 
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TERRACE BANK 

HOSPITAL for IVOMEN 

(DR. SUTTON'S PRIVATE SANITORIUM.) 

This inadtation, remodBM and enlarged, li now open for reception of 
patlenta. 

It ia located on a tMbionable avenue Id Allegheny City, directly opposite 
to and in fnll view of the dty of nttabnrg. Fa. The rooms are large and weU 
TentilaM, by meant of open grates, with nataral gat tor (ael. None except- 
^g trained norsea «re employed. They are nnder the direct tnperrision of 
A competent realdeot pbvtician. The callnary department it excellent, and 
the dining-room la managed on the rettauranl plan o( email tablet and ex- 
cellent aervantt. The rooms vary in price from f IS to 135 per week, including 
the tervlcea of narses and aervantt, light and heat. Id all caaea the profee- 
sionsJ fees are tl5 per week. 

Sorfdcal operatlona are not Included In the above. Druga and Itquora are 
furnfuied at coat, and all laundry work of patients is aent. at their own ei- 
penae. \a the tanndriea of the city. Dr. Sutton apeoda the halt of every day, 
viz. , from I p. m. to fl p. m., at the institution. For farther intormation 
address the matron, 

MISS KENNEDY, 

170 Ridge Avenue, Allegheny, Pa. 



Western PEMSYLYANIA MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

CITY OF PITTSBURGH. 



The BBOVI^BSESSIOKbciinsonlhElulTaeidiyof Scpunbetucl continues lii 

.allcKRd to dimctl inttnictioQ Attfndnnce upon two regular counei of leccurei is tequiiJLe 
for gradualroD. A three yevs' graded course is al^o provided. 

The SPRING HEiiSIO:^ embraces recicationi, clinical lectures and exercises, and didactic 

.The bbontoriei an open during ih< collegiue year, for instnicrions in Chemistry, Micro- 
^■copxi pncltcal demopstrmtiona in medical and surgical pathology, and lenons in normal hiatol. 
•ogy. Especial importance aluches 10 the superior clinical advantages possessed by this Collide. 
For particulars see Annual Announcement and Cataiogua, for which address the Sccrelarv 
Frof. W. J. Abdau, aioT Pcnn Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
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UPJOHN'SM^MlD PILLS 



ELEGANT IN FINISH. 



*■ AND GRANULES, L 

are pracrlcallf ENCAPSULED POWDERS. The more popular formnte, hsuoUt 

preacribed in pill rorm by tlie pliysician, being made into an elegant pill WITHOUT 
EXCIPIENT, and with only coaling sufficient to cover the taste. 



OTirNTNF Pit T *5 We aspecially wish to n 

\^\J irn.i.-i C I-lLiLrO. Quinitw fills ai being imhe ideal condition 

, j_>_^ T.„.i. — They will give you better results than Quinine In 



QUININE PILLS IN BULK. 

For several years the various manubjnurers have been seOing Quinine and Cinchon- 
idia Pills in bulk to a select few of the retail trade, at a greatly reduced price. In 
order that every consumer may have the benefit of this reduction, we bottle these 
salts In bottles containing five ounces each, at a price which closely approximates the 
-combined cost of the salt and capsules in which to put it, thus insuring greater acca- 
imcy and saving much time. 

5 Ounces Quinine in H Grain Pills (4375 Pills) S4.50 



HYPODERMIC GRANULES AND MORPHINE PILLS. 

A Nan Ftalurc. — Our Hypodermic Granules are made without compression or 
coating, aside from a thin film of Boraric Acid to cover the taste, and are composed 
simply of the drug indicated, triturated with chemicallv pure Boracic Acid, which 
renders them AnliiepHc, Noti-irrilaliiig and Lotal Anaislhetic. 

The accuracy of dose is absolute, and the fact that they are sufficiently soluble for 
hypodermic use insures their free and rapid solulioa when given b; the stomach. 



Special Offer to Physicians I 

To facilitate the introduction of our goods, we offer AN ELEGANT POCKET 
CASE, containing twelve (is) bottles tilled with Granules (135 to 150 in each bottle), 
for $a.a5. but little more than the value of the case and twentj;-live per cent, less than 
list price of the granules. Physician's nameon each case In gilt. Write for granule 
.list to check fioro. Casesent by mail, post^e prepaid. Cash must accompany order. 

UPJOHN PILL & GRANULE CO 

KALAKAZOO, ■ HIOH. 
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HOSPITAL, 

A emwkh mmh for GRADUAfES 

Medicine and Surgery. 

SESSIONS OF 1888-9 OPEN: 

Preliminary, Sept. 77, 1888. Regular, Sept. 24, 1838. 



For further Information anil for Catalogue, address 
yOHN A. WYETH, M.D.. Secretary, 



214 & 216 Eait 34th Street, NEW YORK, 



EDWARD A. AYERS, M. D., A$ft Secretary. 
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PHOSPHORIC ELIXIR, 

A Hodtfled and Inproved Foin of Chemical Food. 



A 



^ Hodtfled and Inproved Foin of Chemical Food. 

(Xe. .A.. Xts'biaasB. A Co.) 

SOLUTION- of Ihe Phosphates of Iron, Sodium, Polaasium, and Calcium Id 
an excess of Phosphoric Acid. 

Each fluid ounce npreients : Phoiphaie Sodium, la gmtris ; Potassium, 4 fcraii" ' 
Calcium. 4 grains ; Iron, a grains ; FREE Monohydrafd Phosphoric Acid, 16 grains- 
Each fluidounce is appioiimalely equal 10 Ihiny (30) grains of Monohydraled 
Phosphoric Acid, free and combined. 

This p-eparaiiod i^ equal in Iherapeuiical value 10 the old reliable Parrish Chem- 
ical Food, and In elegance and palaiabilily ii is far superior. The tull beneSl of 
Phosphoric Acid and the above-named Phosphates ss a remedy for Nervous Ex- 
haustion, General Debilily, Deranged Digestion, Renal Troubles, etc., will be derived 
from our Phosfhokic Euxir. 

Dose— The average doie is a dessert spoonful (1 Hdrs) diluted with «alei, to be 
taken immediately before, during, or after meals. 

PINTS. $1.00. 
Messks. R, a. Robinson & Co. Riverview, Ky., Dec 30/86. 

It affbids me mu'^h pleasure to be able to bear testimony 10 Ihe virtues ofiome of 
your Specialties. 1 have prescribed your Lime Juice and Pepsin in several cases of 
rfironic indigestion, witli very happy results. 1 have also used your Phosphoric 
Elixir in eiireme aervous -xhausuon, with incipient paralysis, and have obtained 
good results. I can cheerfully recommend your preparations for purity, excellence 
and palatability. The eminent reputation of your house for honorable dealing is a 
sufficient guarantee that all your preparations are reliable and precisely as repre- 
sented. Respectfully. (Signed) JOHN TOTTEN, M. D. 

Corn Creek P. O., Trimble Co., Ky. 

The following article appeared in "The Medical Ar,e," Detroit, Michigan 
October 35. 1887. 

" ON THE EXHIBITION OF THE PHOSPHATES." 

" It is generally, therapeulicallv, agreed that the preferable method of exhibiting 
phosphorus is by the use of Ihe 'pho>phates. There are not wanting the most radi- 
cal objections against the oleum phosphoratum and the two tinctures ; and there is 
reasonable question as to Ihe phosphorus pill or the pill of the phosphide being of 
unvarying availability. . • 4 • • 

A prepamtion more elegant in appearance and superior in palatability, (i. e. than 
Parrish's) is Robinson's Phosphoric Elixir, which is exceedingly popular In the 
South, 1^31 

I have yet to find a better method of exhibiting phosphorus than this preparation 
affords. To be t)rief, it is used with decided advantage in atonic dyspe|:^ia, chronic 
hepatic affections, impotence, pathological cerebral stoles dependent on ansemia, 
disorders characterized by malnutrition, debility, nervous exhaustion, etc. The appe- 
tite is promoted, the digestion facilitated, the bodyweighl increased — in a word, c — 
slnictive metamorphosis is favored, and ihe actioi? "' " ""—"i cii™,.ioT,. icni.>..iKa 

We invite the attention of Practitioners to Ibis 

In prescribing please specify ROBINSON'S. 

R. A. ROBINSON & Co., 

MANUFACTURING PHARMACISTS 

LOUISVILLE, KY, 



MANUFAOTUflE ALSO 
ROBINSON'S LIME JUICE AND PEPSIN, 

ROBINSON'S HYPOPHOSPHITES, 
ROBINSON'S WINE COCA, 

ROBINSON'S ELIXIR PARALDEHYO. 

ROBINSON'S COLORLESS HYDRASTIS. 
Fozs ajLXdX B-z- : 
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For the Dispensing Trade. 
SORDS' 

ElMofeODLimflllf 

Extract of Malt and Hypophosphites. 

Each Fluid Ounce Contains: 

Norw^an Cod Liver Oil, - - 40 per cent 

Extract of Malt, ... 40 per cent. 

Hypophosphites Lime, Soda and Potash, • y grains. 



NOT A PATENT NOSTRUM. 
DISPENSED WITHOUT NAME BLOWN in BOTTLES 

OR OTHER ADVERTISEMENT. 
MANUFACTURED for the PROFESSIONAL TRADE. 



To any physician sufficiently interested in an elegant com- 
bination of these remedies to pay express chaises, we will 
send a full size bottle, retailing at $1, free, on application to 

BENEDICT & SORDS, Gen'l Agts. 

CLEVELAND, • OHIO. 



FOB SALE BY 

CHARLES TRUAX & CO., 

Wholesale Dealers in Physicians' Supplies, 

CHICAGO, ■ ILL. 

«a-Al]i than to radose FREE SAMPLE with 70UT next exprew order. *» 
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MEDICO-OHIRURGICAL COLLEGE OF PHILADELPHIA, 



SESSIONS OF 1868-1889. 



FACULTY. 



JAMES E.GARRETSON, A.M..M.D., 
ProfHure/ OriU Surgtry and ^ 



mtltiKf, anJcfCUiBcalSaTglty. 

GEO. E. STUBBS.A.M., M,D., 

PreftoBT o[ Surgical PatMsey and 

WM. F, WAUGH, A.M., M.D., 

PrBfaicr u/ FrincMa and Praclici a/ Mid- 
icim and ef Clinic' •''■-'- 



^fCUnital Mtdicim. 



A. S. GERHARD. A. M., M.D., 

•f^«wr t/Gmral Pathxhiy a<id if Mid. 



H. EARNEST GOODMAN, M.D., 
Pnifaiar sf Princifki and Practicr sf Sar~ 
Ktfy, Orlhr^^dici and e/Clinicai Snr^gwrj^ 
P. D. K.EYSER, A.M,, M.D., Duif. 

Ptttfawt I,/ OfkOalmBbtr- 

T. C. STELLWAGEN, M.A.. M.a. 

Pra/aUT tf Pkjrmtaai. 

F. WOODBURY. A.M.. M.D.. 

Pnfimr ^ Mattria Midica attd Tkiraftu- 
/in, and Bf Clinical Midieiiu. 

S. B. HOWELL, AM., M.D.. 
J. V. SHOEMAKER, A.M.. M.D., 

Pr^ixmr ff Siia and Vrmnat DimUt. 

E. E. MONTGOMERY, B.S.. M.D., 

Pnjaur ef Didattic andClinicalGfniatltgir 
W. B. ATKINSON. M,A.. M.D., 

Pm/tisar of Sanitary Sciinct 
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standing upon satisroclcry namin! 



Everr candidate faradniisiion who does not present a degree in Arts o 
a certificate of graduation in a high or normal school, or a certificate of h. 
passed * satisfitctory examination of a duly organized Counljr Medical Society, must 
undergo an examination in English, I.atin, Physics and Matliemalics. The exami- 
nation may be conducted by one of the Censors or at tbe College, instraction is 
given by lectures, clinical teaching and practical demonsi rations. In the subjects of 
Anatomy, Fliannacy, Chemistry, Histology and Palholc^ical Anatomy the usual 
methods of instruction are largely supplemented by laboratory work. Tbe year 
begins September loth. and is divided into a Preliminary session of three weeks, a 
R^ulat session of six months and a Spring session of ten weeks. Students are 

J1...J.J ;.._ .1 — . .1 1; — .- .>..;• .;_,g j,f smdy ^nd proficiency. Students 

where may be admitted to advanced 
branches already pursued by tbe class 
e degree of Ddctcir Op Mbdecinb is 
rtb year is provided which is voluntary 
(but), attendance upon which will afford the student increased facilities for practicu 
study in clinical medicine, surgery and tbe various specialties. 
ORDER OF STUDIES. 
First Year :— Anatomy (bones and ligaments). Physiology. General Cbemistry, 
Materia Medica and Pharmacy. General Pathology and Hvgiene. 

Second Year :— Anatomy (muscles, vessels and viscera), Medical Chemistry, 

Physiology. Physical Diagnosis, Therapeutics. Clinical Medicine and Clinical Surgery. 

Third Vbak:— Anatomy (Nervous System), Therapeutics, Obstetrics, Theory and 

Practice of Medicine. Clinical Medicine. Surgical Pathology, Surgery, Clinical Sur- 

fery. Ophthalmology, Dermatology, Syphilis. Diseases of Women, Diseases of Chil- 
reti, Electro-Therapeutics and Forensic Medicine. 



alids ai 



il and Operative Surgery, Orthopsedic Surgery, Oral Surgery, Foren- 
nito-urinary Diseases. Diseases of tbe Rectum. Diseases of the F«- 
r. Bacteriology, Clinical Microscopy, Preparation of Food for Infants 



laistheli 



—Every cand 



te must be twenty-one years of 
s. the last of which was spent 
upon the prescribed studies of 



Requirements f 
age, must have attended three or fo 
at tbis school, and have passed a w 
tbe course. 

FEES :— Matriculation, Js ; for the first and second years, each, (75 ; for the third 
year (gtaduaiion included), $100 ; for the fourth year, to graduates of this school 
^ee: 10 graduates of other schools upon tbe payment of a matriculation fee only 
graduates of a three years' school will be permitted to join the graduating class for 
the degree of this school upon the payment of a fee of {40. The above fees are con- 
ditional upon their being paid biefore Nov, isl. 

For further information, or Catalogue, address 

Dr. E. E. HONTGOMERY, Sec'y, 1818 Arch St., or 

Medlca-ChlniTBieal Cnllese, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Gcncctx C/pticai Uo.^ 

GENEVA, N. Y. 

Kaanfactnior* td Speotaoles, Sf»- 

01a»M, Trial Lsniw, fto. 

Pregcrlptl«iit Filled FrompUj'. 



THE FBISOPTOHETEB 




ntPHOVBD TRIAL FRAHB WITH BCRBW 
AWTrHTME>"T FOB PDPILLAET DISTANCE. 
ADAPTATION FOE GIVING HEIGHT OF 




The Hypernielro- 
piceyewill see them 
separated and the 
MyoFHc eye will see 
Iwo discs lapping. 



in diagnosing quickly the most con 
1W«J Lensei In Sett. Lower pticea and better In plex cases, as each meridian of tt 
qaslitj than cBH be Dbtalnefl elsewhere, eye is examined separately by rola 

Send tot nimtiMed Fries List. "8 the index linger C, 



The Prisoplomeier is 
examining refraclions. It i 
with'lhem ; and with a good 



ndoubtedly a great addition to the oculists' instrumenls fot 
ITS not supersede but supplements trial lenses, and is used 
ei of trial lenses and test types, makes the ideal ootfil. 



PRESCRIPTIONS FROM OCULISTS OR OPTICIANS 

FILLED PROMPTLY, CORRECTLY, AND AT LOWEST RATES. 

J^Lensea Ground to Order at our Faelory or Chicago Office. 

Sa-Send fot Cataio^e and Book of Prescription Blanks FREE 

Geneva Optical Co., Geneva, New York. 
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PRIVATE SURGICAL HOME, FOR WOMEN, 

839 8CBA.!fTON ATE., VLETEI.ANS, OHIO: 

Sulgwns in dmrge : C. B. HUMISTON, M. D. ; W. H, HUMISTON, M. U. 
Conaullanl : PROF. W.J. SCOTT, A. M., M. D. 
A Private Home wllb bU i(s comfotts, in a desirable residence portion of th 
quiel. pleasant, healthful and secluded. Devoted exclusively to diseai 
women. No cases of 'infectiotis disease are admilled. "~ 



THOROUGH ANTISEPTIC TREATMENT AND ENVIRONMENT 

r those cases requiring surgical aid. Terms modti;ale. 
Fot further particuUrs, address 

MISS N. L. MOUNTS, MMnn. 
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profession are cordially in 



^MEDICAL D£PARTMENT= 



IVestern Reserve University, 

COR, KT. CLAIR AND ERIE STS., CLEVELAND, O. 



FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 



A. M., M. D.; H. 1. HerrtCk. A. M., U. D.; JOHN E. DarBt, A. M., M. D.; 
Isaac N. Kimes, A.'M., M. D.; 1. Laisv, A. M., K. D.; D. R Smith, A. M.. M, D.; 
E. W. MoRLKY, A. M.. M. D., Ph. D.; H. W. Kitchen. M.D.; H. H. Powell. M, 
D., Registrar ; John H. Lowuan, A. M.. M. U.; C. B. Parker, M, D., M. R. C. 
&, Secretary ; D. P. Allen. A. M., M. D.; C. Sihlbb, Ph. D., M. D. ; George F. 
Leick. M. D. 

Polyclinic— H. J. Lee, M, D.; J. H. Lowman, M. D.; D. P. Allbn, M. D.; 
D. R Smith, M. D,; B. L. Millikin, M. D.; C B. Parker, M. D.; S. W. Kkllet, 
M. D.; H. H. Powell, M. D.; W. T. Corlett. M, D.; H. S. Upson, M, D. 



The Winter Session lor 188S-89 b^ns on Wednesday. September 19, 1S88, and 
closes March 6lh, 1839. Courseofstudygraded to extend overthree years. TheSpring 
Session of recitations, lectures and clinics, begins Ibe first Wedn^ay in April and 
continues twelve weeks. 

The plan of inalniction during tlie Winter Session includes didactic and clinical lec- 
tures and operations, recitnlions, quiEies and practical deiDonsl rations. 

Commencement occurs March 6, rE8g. Annual meeting of Alumni Association to be 
held at a p. m. on commencement day. Fees— General Ticket, $75.00 Further 
information upon application to 

DR. C a PARKER, Secretary of the Faculty 

353 Erie Street, Cleveland, Ohio 

HamameUs Suppositories for HcBmorrhoidal Difficulties. 

We desire to call the attention of the medical profession to our Hamamelis Supposito- 
ries we have made (or the last fifteen years, whioi acquired such a favorable reputation 
among the physicians of Ibis city In the treatment of all hzmorrhoidal difficulties. Con- 
taining, as they do. Extract Hamamelis (our own make). Oxide Zinc, Benzoic Add, mA 
a small quantity of Morphia Sulph. (gr. ^), it will be readily seen they comUne Ibe 
stringent and soothing properties so necessary in the treatment of the above named dlfhl- 
cnlties. It is a well known fact that hamamelis is one of the most efficient remedies 
known in the treatment of all the difficult varieties of hiemorrhoids, and we feel confident 
tbal the combination in the suppository we offer to the profession will give entire satisfac- 
tion and prove cfficicnl In the treatment of a troublesome class of diseases. If you wish 
to give tbem a trial, send Ihlrly-five cents to us and we wiU mail a doicn free of postage, 

A. KArCLL A CO., WB Cmlld Am., dor. Erie St., CLEVELAUD, 0. 

Agents for Wyeth's Liquid Malt ExtracL Physicians' Supplies a Specially, 
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